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ABASTINE 





FOR YOUR CREATIVE 
ARTS PROGRAM 


Brilliant, Quality Colors 


THE ECONOMICAL WAY 


Simply mix concentrated ALABASTINE Dry 
Powder ART COLORS with water as needed. 
No waste, no bulky liquids to buy — just pure 
color. Full range of fourteen vivid colors and 
white conveniently packed in one-pound con- 
tainers with handy pour-out attachment. 


MADE ESPECIALLY 
FOR SCHOOL USE 


Easy to Mix and Blend Quick Drying 
Smooth, Free Flowing Never Freezes, Never Spoils 
Complete, Even Coverage Exceptionally Opaque 


Convertible 
To Finger Paints 


Just add an equal amount of ALABASTINE 
FINGER-TIP to any desired color in solution to 
produce a finger paint that has fine, easy to work 
body and excellent holding qualities. ALABAS- 
TINE FINGER-TIP is made expressly for use with 
ALABASTINE ART COLORS. No extra paints, 
no extra color series to buy when you team up 
ALABASTINE ART COLORS with ALABASTINE 
FINGER-TIP. Packaged in one-quart jars. 


Art Color School-Pak 


ALABASTINE ART COLORS are also available 
in the SCHOOL-PAK consisting of nine liberal 
size cans—a complete outfit of the most popular 
shades ready for instant use. 


ORDER FROM YOUR 
SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 


PAINT PRODUCTS 


ON OF CHICAGO BRONZE AND COLOR WORKS—2675 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 12, Illinois 














THE EDITOR'S DESK 





Much is being said and written today about integration in the art program. Inte- 
gration with what? Just social studies? 


At a recent exhibit of art by upper grade level pupils, a group of teachers were dis- 
cussing the work and its relationship to the needs and interests of this age level group. 


One teacher pointed out examples of work which obviously had been based upon 
social studies units. Many of the activities indicated that the children had been en- 
couraged to use social studies subject matter as a basis for original expressions in 
a variety of art media. Some, however, seemed so derivative of illustrations found 
in text books and other literary sources that they lacked the spontaneity and ex- 
pressiveness which characterize good art experiences for children. 


Another teacher was impressed by the number of examples which seemed to have 
been inspired by activities having nothing to do with school. For the most part they 
were pictorial illustrations, and in almost every case one could sense the personal 
feeling of the child in expressing some recent or remembered experience. 


Still another teacher was interestec! in experiments in three dimensional design which 
made use of scrap materials. Some of these were experimental abstract studies 
while others showed an original use of materials in construction problems based 
upon reality. 


The exhibit showed a wide variety of types of activities — from visual realism to 
experimental abstraction. Which represented integration? Which showed best the 
true interests of upper grade children? These teachers agreed that even this wide 
range of art expression represented only a small fraction of the broad interests of 
children and that the criteria for judging the degree of integration depended upon 
the degree to which the child had been able to identify himself with the particular 
activity. 


Successful integration in the art program thus becomes more a matter of integration 
within the child and his personal interests than integration within any body of sub- 
ject content. 


Sincerely yours, 
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So important is CRAYOLA to school art education , 

that this First Crayon of the Land is packaged to : 

meet the needs of every school grade, every art pro- , 

gram, every budget. Not only are packages of 8, 16, 

24 and 48 colors available but colors may be pur- 

chased in bulk. CRAYOLA is also available in extra 

41,” x 4g” size crayons, in packages of 16 and 24 





colors. It is still phenomenally low in price, still 
fulfilling its original purpose of making art available 
to every school child in the land. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 4%nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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EXHIBIT FROM FORT WORTH 








WE BEGIN A NEW YEAR... 


Have you thought about art activities for the year? 


Consultant explains one city’s program and answers many teachers’ questions. 


By FLOSSIE GUYER KYSAR 


Consultant, Art Education 
Fort Worth, Tex., Public Schools 


“Should my children all learn to do things equal- 
ly well?” The first grade teacher spoke for the 
group. “How will I know when they are accom- 
plishing what they should?” 

September had arrived. A new school year in 
Fort Worth, Texas, had begun. Three young 
teachers were discussing problems that troubled 
them. Some of the problems involved art so they 
had come to their friend, the art supervisor. 
The art supervisor was glad to receive them and 
happy that they had brought their problems to 
her. “Let’s take the last question first,” she 
began. “If your children are happy in their 
work, if they are having fun, you may be sure 
they are accomplishing something worthwhile. 
During the year you will provide for many ex- 
periences with many materials. These will be 
creative experiences in which the children record 
their own ideas in their own ways. 

But there is no good measuring stick to which 
you can subject the work of the children. They 
will not learn to do all things equally well. 
(Continued on next page) 





1) Handsome paper mache clown greeted visitors at Fort 
Worth’s Handicraft Show. (2) During rodeo time, many child- 
ren expressed interest in horses, roping, etc. in their drawings. 
3) Group of boys in one school experimented with wire sculpture. 
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Here is Marcia’s bird. She has a strong feeling fo1 
design. There is a certain reserve in the pattern and 
colors she has used and she shows a keen sense of 
rhythm in the repetition of the leaves. But can we 
say that her results are better or her personal exper- 
ience more satisfying than Nita Lee’s who painted the 
dashing picture of black cats against a strong red back- 
ground? Remember always that, although the results 
of children’s work are most interesting to us as adults, 
what happens to the child in the doing of it is much 
more important.” 


Che third grade teacher was anxious to know about 
the relationship of social studies and art and asked, 
“Should ail art lessons grow out of our social studies 
experiences?” 


“Not necessarily,” said the art supervisor. “Those ex- 
periences which are most vital to the children will be 
the sources for the most creative expression. If you 
make your social studies a real part of the lives of the 
children, their art activities will show it. Here is 
Shirley’s picture of a cowboy roping a calf. This was 
done during rodeo time, but since the third grade was 


studying about Fort Worth, this drawing was the re- 
sult of strong community interest as well as that de- 
veloped during the progress of the social studies unit. 
Suzanne drew about her visit to her grandmother’s 
farm when the second grade studied about the farm.” 


“Art is not the handmaiden of the other subject areas. 
It provides a most important means of expression and 
in this way may supplement other areas. In addition 
children often wish to express ideas which stem from 
interests outside of school. Art stimulates and satis- 
fies the child’s needs for exploration and construction. 
“Experimentation with many materials is important. 
It should be carried on in every grade. Find ways 
to teach form. Clay is an excellent medium for this. 
Develop enjoyment in the difference in the “feel” or 
texture of many surfaces. Simple abstracts may be 
created by using many different materials. A second 
grade made a mural of their community using many 
materials — slick, soft, corrugated, and sand papers, 
cotton, velvet, corduroy, terry cloth — to produce an 
interesting community built around a playground in 
which children played.” (Continued on page 11) 
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(4) Three children finish large paper mache clown and 
dog. (5) They were exhibited at spring Handicraft 
Show. (6) First grader caught vigorous movement of 
folk dance. (7) Junior high school students with help 
of shop classes made clowns that turned and rang bell 
8) First grade pupils enjoy working with clay. (9) Fourth- 
grader achieved three-dimensional effect with cut 
paper figure pasted in front of drawing. 
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The third member of the teacher group had been 
listening intently. She had taught for a short time in 
a third grade but now her responsibility was art in 
grades four, five, and six. She asked, “What are some 
experiments that will interest my children?” 


The art supervisor turned to a picture rich in color 
and interesting in texture. “A little Mexican girl in 
a fifth gade did this encaustic. Now that term seems 
remote from fifth graders, but they like to learn big 
words. By doing so they get acquainted with a process 
adult artists use. It is just melted wax crayon which 
you can apply with old brushes. The unusual, piled- 
up effect was achieved by holding the end of the cray- 
on in the flame of a candle and drawing with it while 
it was very soft. 

“You might try some wire sculpture. Here are some 
line designs of animals and birds which fifth and 
sixth grade boys did. They gathered a variety of wire 
coat hangers, scrap that had been twisted together in 
places and a small quantity of aluminum wire. After 
making a few line drawings, they found they could 
create their sculptures directly. They became skillful 
in using the twisted places as part of the design. They 
learned much about the importance of line. How- 
ever, their sculptures didn’t “show up” well in the 
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(10) Rickrack and cloth helped make this bul- 
letin board display more interesting. (11) ‘Proud 
Mama” was painted by six-year-old. Cats are 
black with red barn and yellow siraw nest. (12) 
Another first grader drew her version of spring. 
(13) Mexican girl did this encaustic, “Chicken 
Family,” in brilliant colors. (14) Visit to farm 
was idea behind this drawing. 
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exhibit case. So they painted them with dull-black, 
metal paint and set them on bright colored wooden 


bases. 


“Perhaps you saw‘some of the paper sculpture clowns 
that were made for the Handicraft Show. I think they 
became, in every instance, a whole-school problem. 
Everyone did a little pasting or cutting or painting. 
A great variety of armatures were used. Some were 
wood, some paper rolled around wire, some rolls olf 
chicken wire, but all resulted in distinct clown per- 
sonalities. And they provided opportunities for well- 
organized group activities. The primary children 
wrote charts about them and some schools conducted 
contests for naming them.” 


One teacher was a bit worried about discipline with 
older children and asked, “Will boys and girls work 
together easily in these grades?” 

{gain the supervisor turned to the pictures. ‘Here 
are two thatare interesting. They both show the val- 
ue of physical education and art in the development of 


(Continued on page 43) 








(15) Rhythm of square dance is recorded by sixth 
grader. (16) Many children prefer to work alone 
— as did boy who drew sensitive self-portrait. 
17) Teacher helped children arrange attrac- 
tive bulletin board displays throughout year. 
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Costumes from paper bags, page 14 
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Experiments with masks, page 16 
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How to make paper mache masks, page 22 
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A HAUNTING 
WE WILL GO 





By GUY FRANKLIN 


Anyone can drape a sheet around himself 
and look like a spook, but one spook looks 
just like another. 


One group of sixth grade boys wanted 
something different for Halloween. Their 
solution was to design and make costumes 
entirely of paper sacks decorated with 
poster paint. Each used large bags which 
came from the dry cleaner for the costume 
and grocery bags for masks. They won't 
last as long as costumes of cloth, but 
everyone had a fine time. Here are their 


stories: 


JOHNNY: This year we studied about the 
Indians of the Southwest. We carved Kachina 
dolls of balsa wood so | knew what a Ka- 
china doll looked like. | thought it was a 
good idea for a costume. 


| used one big sack for a kind of skirt. | 
painted a big design around the bottom 
This part of the costume came up under my 
arms. Then | used another big sack for the 
coat part. | split it up from the bottorn and 
turned it back. | also cut a hole out for the 
neck and cut it down the back so it would 
go over my head. Then | painted Indian 
designs around the neck and bottom. 


For the mask | used a big sack | got at the 


rocery store. It was too long so | rolled it 
p some. | painted the face on one side. 
Then | made feathers for the top of the mask. 
| pasted strips of shirt cardboard between two 
pieces of brown paper and cut them to look 
like feathers. | painted them in several dif- 


ferent color: 





JULIEN: | decided | wanted a clown cos- 
tume for Halloween this year. | used a big 
sack from the cleaners for the clown suit. | 
cut up from the bottom to make legs and put 
tape along the edges so they wouldn’t tear. 
Then | painted spots all over it. 


| tried to make some sleeves out of sacks but 
it didn’t work. So | made long strips of 
paper with spots and pinned them to the 
sleeves of a white shirt. 


| made my mask from a grocery sack. | cut 
out big ears from shirt cardboard and pinned 
them on to the sack. Then | cut some long 
strips of paper and pasted them on the top 
of the mask to look like hair. 


r 





GEORGE: ! wanted a Halloween costume 
that would make me look like some animal. 
| decided on a skunk because | knew no one 
else would think of that. | cut out the neck 
and also two holes for my hands to come 
through. Then | painted two little sacks to 
look like paws. 


| pushed in the corners of a grocery sack and 
pinned it on the inside to make it look like 
a skunk’s head. |! also cut out two ears of 
black paper and pinned them on the mask. 
| painted all this part of the costume with 
black and white poster paint. 


The tail was the hardest part of all. | cut 
a lot of strips of black construction paper 
and used brown gummed tape to make them 
stick on a piece of aluminum clothes wire. 
Then | taped the end of the wire for about 
18 inches to the costume and also used some 
heavy thread to hold it in place. No one 
else had a costume anything like mine. 
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TRICK OR TREAT 


Halloween is always a favorite holiday. Dressing up in 
borrowed clothes and wearing masks gives children a 
chance to express different facets of their personalities. 
Masks — of all colors, Last fall I began teaching 40 sixth-graders of varying 
abilities. I wanted a Halloween project that would in- 
sizss and shapes — offer fine terest them all. At the same time, I wanted to help my 
' students improve their capacities to listen, to follow di- 
opportunities for class rections and to work together well. 


Masks were a “natural”. The idea of making them 
experimentation delighted the children and the masks were an excellent 
medium for experimenting with color, division of space 

in design and construction. and all the underlying principles of designing. 


An art committee passed out scratch paper — 12” x 18” 
— to each child. The learning and fun of making a 
Halloween mask began. Observation of each other and 
pooling of findings had already established that eyes are 
about midway between the top of the head and the chin. 


It was suggested that the eyes and nose and mouth 


By MERCEDES A. BACON could be any shape — square, triangular, round —- that 


Classroom teacher 


the children wanted. Through experimenting, the chil- 
Freemont School, Long Beach, Calif. 


dren discovered that if one feature such as the eyes were 
square, it was a wise plan to repeat the shape in the nose 
and mouth. In the finished designs features were ex- 
pressed as circles, ovals, oblongs, stars, crosses, raindrops, 
triangles, etc. (Continued on page 19) 





1) Finished masks, made to fit children’s faces, 
grew out of experiments with shapes and colors. 
2) Class first made masks of paper. These 
aroused enthusiasm for further exploration of 
possibilities for expressing facial features. 
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3) Cloth was cut to fit face as first step. (4) Eyes and 
mouth holes were cut and mask was covered with 
flour paste. (5) Masks were allowed to dry before 
painting. (6) Some children built up features with paper 
mache and then painted them. (7) One boy used his 
mask as part of a pirate costume for a P.T.A. parade. 
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The grotesque faces often were made more 
attractive by using related colors with com- 
plementary color for the background. Others 
used just any color, but because of rhythm in 
line, the designs were interesting. The sug- 
gestion that the children surprise each othe 
with their completed designs helped prescrve 
a good working situation. 

About this time a bulletin came announcing 
a P.T.A. Halloween parade and carnival. 
Immediately the children wanted to make 
masks that would actually fit their faces. 
The teacher suggested that each child bring 
a cup of flour and a piece of thin white 
cloth — old sheets or pillow cases — large 
enough to cover his face. 


The next morning an eager child was at 
each desk, his wite piece of cloth spread 
out with the necessary flour. We collected 
the flour in a pail and chose four people 
who, with the teacher, would demonstrate 
the procedures in making a mask to fit a 
face. 

First we discussed what a demonstration is, 
how we could all see if we arranged our 
chairs in a “U”, the need for cooperation 
and for listening to explanations. 


Next, two children tore newspapers into 
three inch strips and then tore those into 
strips one-half or three-fourths of an inch 
wide. (These narrow three inch long strips 
will fit well when forming the mask over 
the features. Tearing is better than cutting 


8 
because uneven edges paste more smoothly. 
The flour was mixed with cold water to 
form a thin paste and placed on the work 
table in a large bowl. We were ready fur 
the demonstration. 

A piece of cloth was folded in the middle 
and the folded edge placed at the center of 
the model’s face. He was directed to hold 
one finger tip against the center of his eye. 
With a blunt piece of. colored chalk the 
teacher lightly (Continued on page 45) 




















WOLF MASK 





An unknown tribe of American Indians who lived on Key 
Marco off the southwest coast of Florida nearly half a century 
before the discovery of America made this wolf mask. ~ The 
preservation of this and other wooden objects is due to the 
fact that it had been buried in the muck of the lagoon where 
it had fallen when the ancient village was destroyed by a 
hurricane. 

When lifted from the ooze, the mask was found to be carefully 
bundled up in palmetto strips. The movable ears were thrust 
through the back of the head and gaping jaws, while the legs 
were bound onto the side of the head. Some of the original 
paint — black, grey, blue and white — can still be seen. 

Small holes at the back of the mask and through the ears and 
leg parts indicate that it was used originally as a puppet in a 
hunting ceremony. 

The Key Marco discoveries were made in 1895 by an expedi- 
tion sponsored jointly by the University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum and the Bureau of American Ethnology. Here had lived 
a people of the stone age level yet their culture was not based 
upon stone. In fact stone was a rare and precious commodity 
used primarily for pendants, but they created an art in wood 
without known parallel in North America. The wolf mask 
is a fine example of the imagination and skill which this 
Indian tribe possessed. 
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ART APPRECIATION SERIES 


WOLF MASK is reproduced 
through the courtesy of 
The University Museum of Philadelphia 












BEGGAR'S NIGHT 


By RICHARD CARL MEYER 


Instructor of Art 
Ellis Junior High School, Elgin, Ill. 


From a masters Thesis 


What would Halloween be without a mask? This 
sixth grade boy used strips of newspaper, paste, water, 
and his imagination to make this Halloween mask. 
Paper was wadded to form a base for the mask. The 
general shape of the mask was decided upon and the 
base formed accordingly. “To make the base more 
substantial, it could be tied with strings or held in 
place with scotch or masking tape. Strips of pape 
towelling soaked in water were applied in one layer 
over the surface of the base. If paste is not used fon 
the first layer the base is removed more easily. 

While the initial layer of paper was still wet, strips 
of newspaper one inch wide were torn. Water was 
mixed with paste until it became the consistency of 
thick cream. 


Now starts the fun! These newspapet strips were soak- 





Make a mask! Newspaper strips, 
paste, water and imagination are all 


anyone needs for Halloween. 


ed in the paste solution and applied in a criss-cross 
manner over the layer of wet paper toweling. One 
or two layers were applied to the entire mask. For 
building up the features of the mask the strips were 
wadded and applied to the surface. These were then 
covered with several more layers of newspaper strips. 
Next the facial features were applied to the mask. 
Here children usually discover that if they exaggerate 
and emphasize ordinary facial features they can get 
weird and grotesque results. 

Altogether 8 layers of newspaper strips were applied. 
After two or three layers have been applied it was put 
aside to dry. 

After the mask had dried it was strong and rigid. 
The wadded paper base was removed from what is 
now the inside of the mask. (Continued on page 49) 
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1) Base of the mask is formed of paper 
d. crumpled up in general shape and tied by 
1 string; (2) newspaper strips soaked in 


“ paste solution are laid over rough shape 
which has been covered with wet paper : 
¥ toweling; (3) features of face are built 
; yp gradually; (4) features are painted on; 
1S 5) mask is completed, later hair was ad- 





ded (see page 13). 
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By HAROLD SWENSON 


Supervisor of Art 
Independence, la., Public Schools 


In our fourth grade the children wanted to 
do something for Halloween. Our problem 
was the usual one — to symbolize the holiday 
yet get away from the stereotyped concepts of 
the familiar, commercial approach to Hal- 
loween. After a spirited discussion the chil- 
dren decided to make their own versions of 
hobgoblins! 


We considered the various materials we had 
to work with in our art room. Tempera, clay, 
chalk, watercolors, cut-paper and many others 
would provide wothwhile experiences but 
much like we had done before. The art super- 
visor suggested we look for ideas in our boxes 
of mixed materials which contained corks, 
pieces of wire, choreboys, cloth scraps, sponges, 
beads, buttons, colored sticks, yarn, string and 
many other articles — most of them brought 
to school by the children. 


Our hobgoblin list included the following: 
ghosts, boogie men, witches, skeletons, cats, 
owls, and some highly imaginative ideas sug- 
gested by the materials. After each child 
chose an idea to work out he began to experi- 
ment with the available materials. We plac- 
ed a box of scraps on the desk and two stu- 
dents demonstrated how they might use the 
corks for heads and feet and wire for the be- 
ginning structure. While they carried on with 
this the class volunteered further suggestions. 


Undoubtedly the students were motivated as 





1) Wire, many colored buttons and corks were 
used by Gordon Hamilton to make his Halloween 
hobgoblin, ‘‘Button Man’. (2) Katherine Pendle- 
ton’s “Ghost” is made of extremely light, soft, 
white paper. Ghost will weave back and forth 
in wind. 
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much by the variety of materials as they were 
by the discussion. 

The growth of ideas did not end with this 
introduction because a few minutes at the be- 
ginning of each class period were set aside to 
look over the things that had developed the 
day before. Questions were directed to stim- 
ulate the students’ thinking about what they 
were making, about the parts each goblin 
had such as: eves, ears, legs, hand, costume 
and what the figure was doing. This was 
always introduced by general questions con- 
cerning how the child wanted his figure to 
look. When a child suggested that his hob- 
eoblin needed a hat we would ask what the 
hat might be made from and which material 
might suit him the best. Color contrast was 
important too. If we used a black cork for 
ae, the head black buttons would not be effec- 
tive for the eves. 





The interest remained high throughout the 
project which lasted several periods. Each 
child created at least one hobgoblin. They all 
were successful because this type of project 





iis te a permits a real variety of experimentation and 
rn and matchsticks. (4) “Spook” by Freder presentation of ideas in the child’s own way. i 
oud me + een - ag ae sr agi. And we think we succeeded in capturing the 
seine ; true spirit and feeling of Halloween fun. e 
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When it was a little before Halloween 
time the fourth grade made hobgoblins. 
It took me a long time to decide what 
I wanted to make but I saw that no- 
body had started making a skeleton so 
I started to make one. 


First 1 took some wire and made it in 

the shape of a person. The head was 
not round. It was just a piece of wire going up. I made it that way 
because there was not enough wire. I did not make the hands at 
first. I put them on after I wound some yarn around the arms. We 
had all different materials on the table that we sat at. If we did not 
have the material that we wanted we would bring it from home or 
we would look at another table to see if they had it. 


On our table there was an old Choreboy. I wound part of it around 
the legs of my skeleton and put some more on the head. I put some 
yarn around the Choreboy and the piece of wire so it would not fall 
off or down. The eyes were made of two pearl beads with holes in 
them. I put pins in the holes and hooked the pins into the yarn. 


The teacher said we could use a lot of color in our hobgoblins so 
I wound some other pieces of colored yarn around the body. They 
looked like bones. 


Marge dohoerbokrn 


Grade IV 

University Elementary School 
University of lowa 

Iowa City, Iowa 
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tats Let's Take a Walk... 


An impromptu excursion — whether in 


country or city — can be fine 


basis for stimulating observations and new 


learning in many filds. 


By MARGARET KIRKPATRICK 


Sussex County Art Supervisor 
Georgetown, Del. 


Children examined types of trees and 
mosses and variety of colors in woods. 


One beautiful autumn morning I arrived at a one- 
room rural school. The air was warm and sunny and 
to one who had lived long in the city the scent of the 
pine woods nearb¥ was especially inviting. 
Inside the school the northeast windows gave a limit- 
ed light. Children’s work was colorfully displayed on 
the walls. Desks and blackboard gave evidences of 
a busy dav. But this seemed a dav to be out-of-doors. 
Could what was happening inside be interrupted for 
an impromptu excursion? Perhaps a trip would add 
meaning to classroom experiences. Briefly, the teach- 
er and | talked it over. Then we said to the children, 
“It's such a beautiful day, let’s take a walk into the 
woods just to see what we can find there. Would vou 
like to gor” 


Che class responded with an enthusiastic ves. As we 
started out, we continued the discussion. “Sometimes 
we take the world around us for granted. There are 


many interesting things in the woods. What shall we 


look for? What do you think we might see? Perhaps 
we'll discover many things that none of you have 
thought of.” 


The first thing we came upon was a bank of clay at 
the edge of the road near the school. It had an unmis- 
takable satiny look. Some of the children dug in with 
their fingers to test it by wadding and squeezing and 
pinching it. It was gummy and quite free from grit 
and sand. We decided to get a supply later in the day. 
Farther on, where underbrush thinned enough to per- 
mit entrance into the woods, we scrambled up the 
bank and in under the tall trees. ‘Teachers and chil- 
dren simultaneously cautioned each other about poi- 
son ivy, pausing to identify it for the little ones. Once 
in the woods, progress was easy for only small holly, 
dogwood, and sassafras trees interrupted the pines. 
We noticed overhead the break in the trees and the 
streak of blue sky where the branches parted. We 
spoke of spotting certain trees so that we could find 
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Third graders greater appreciation of light and colors showed in drawing. 
g g pp g 2 


our way out easily. We wondered who owned the 
land — no one seemed to know. 


The hush of the woods made it a place of enchant- 
ment. On the road we had been noisy; here we were 
quiet. The occasional bird call seemed very loud and 
clear in the silence. Somebody said, “It’s like church 
only better”. 
Under the pines was a thick carpet of needles — pine 
chats the children called them. I noticed a rosy glow 
where the sun shone and asked, “What color ts the 
ground here under the pines?” 

“It’s red ... well, almost red.” 

“It’s pink where the sun hits it.” 

‘But in the shadow it’s a different color.” 

“Over there it’s brown.” 

“Back in school if we held pine needles in ou 

hands they wouldn’t look like these.” 
Eyes were searching, hands pointing. Children were 
making observations. Now (Continued on page 49) 
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Pine cones’ construction impressed eighth grader. 
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Printing Programs with 
NEWSPRINT STENCIL 





By FRED W. METZKE, Jr. 


Art Instructor 
rida State University 
illahassee, Fla. 


“We need 90 program covers for Education-Business 
Day, Mr. Metzke. Is there any way that some of the 
children might make them within the next few days?” 


The program chairman’s request was answered by a 
printing technique called newsprint stencil printing. 
Several children made designs suitable for screen 
printing. Of these, two were selected. Each design 
was to be printed with two colors of paint. The paint 
we used was Nu Media, a new product that I had 
seen demonstrated at a Western Arts Conference in 
Columbus, Ohio. 


he workability of Nu Media reduces the technical 
needs of the printer to the following simple materials: 


° wooden frame 
* marquisette or curtain material 
© newsprint for stencil 


cardboard or wooden squeegee 


Che above materials are easily assembled, and simple 
to use, thus making the newsprint stencil practical for 
all levels with a variety of uses. 


NEWSPRINT STENCIL PROCESS 


For best results in newsprint stencil printing a simpli- 
fied design is most easily adapted to the technique. 
Instructions and materials used in the actual printing 
process are as follows: 

e A frame is made of 1” x 2” strips of wood (size 
dependent upon design to be printed) over which 
marquisette is stretched and stapled firm. 

e The design is cut from a piece of newsprint the 
size of the screen. Cut out all the shapes in your de- 
sign which will be the same color. If the design is to 
have more than one color, a separate sheet of news- 
print must be used for each additional color stenciled. 
However, only one frame is needed for printing a 
multicolored design. 

e The newsprint stencil is adhered to the screen by 
placing the screen so that (Continued on page 48) 
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Student begins process by making news- 
print stencil. 


2) Stencil 


with wet cloth. 


s adhered to screen 
3) Print is carefully removed 
from stencil. (4) Pupils fold finished programs 
and (6) Program cover design 


5 shows up 
well ng process 
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Another group painted a mural of miners at work. 


es 


Mining can be a fascinating 


study for your intermediate youngsters. 


By WILLIE MAE IVEY 


Supervisor of Art Education 
Arlington County, Va., Public Schools 


During a study unit on Alaska the pupils in my fifth 
erade class became very interested in mining. The in- 
terest heightened when a real prospector related some 
ol his mining experiences. 


Later we found a lump of coal that had been drop- 
ped when the coal was being transferred from a truck 
to the school bin. We took it into the classroom and 
added salt, water, bluing and mercurochrome which 
started our “coal flour”. This provoked a volley ol 
questions about the composition of coal, its forma- 
tion, etc., and a lively discussion ensued over both 
coal and oil. Our study had begun. 


We listed all the questions we wanted to answer. 
Each pupil chose one for his research. When we 
grouped the questions around a central theme we 
found it resolved into six groups or committees. Each 
elected a chairman and a secretary and set to work. 
Our librarian scoure dthe school library and public 
library for books, magazines and pamphlets. Parents 
sent in all the material they had or could procure 
from Government agencies. We sent to commercial 
companies for material. Our visual aid center lent 
us filmstrips and experts from the Standard Oil Com- 
pany acted as our guides. Even John L. Lewis sent 
us material. 


When the children had unearthed the facts in their 
research problems, many wanted to depict them so 
others could see and understand their findings. This 
called for the help of our arts and crafts teacher, 
Miss Jeanne Gilman. The boys and girls had drawn 
flat pictures of derricks and coal mines and now they 
wanted to construct a shaft mine and a miners’ town. 
Miss Gilman and the students talked over their plans. 
The pupils told her what they wanted to construct 
and she skilfully guided and assisted them. The result 
was a large tabletop construction of boxes, crumpled 
newspaper, wheat paste and sawdust. It showed a 
hilly terrain with the front section cut away to reveal 
a shaft mine as it looks underground — elevator, 
rooms and all. Nearby was the tipple with its washer 
and sorter. In the distance atop a hill was the town. 


Also they showed the many means of transporting 
coal from mines to consumer. (Continued on page 40) 
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One pupil imagined runways and highway as they might look from plane. 


Kansas City Airlift 


Excursions of all types are fine stimuli for 
art projects. One class pictured world from the air. 


By LUCILE H. JENKINS 


Art Instructor 
Northeast Junior High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


There is something magical and exciting about flying through the air. 
It is one of the many experiences that has universal appeal for children 
of all ages. 

Whether the airplane trip was real or imaginary is not important. Chil- 
dren will enjoy talking about flying and it can be a wonderful incentive 


for them to create in unusual colors the new forms they have seen from 
the air. 


In our class, several children had been up in airplanes. They started 
the discussion. ‘The earth looks like a relief map”, “Everything looks 
so small. It reminds you of a toy farm or village that children play with”, 
“The earth seems to be divided into blocks of color”, “Objects lean rather 


than stand straight” and “You don’t notice details” were some of the 
descriptions the children gave. (Continued on next page) 
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After the discussion, we all imagined we were in an airplane flying above 

Missouri. We imagined peering through the plane window and looking 

over the wing at the earth below. Then the children began to translate 
{ with crayons and paints what they imagined they saw. Each child's pic- 
ture was different from every other child’s. 
When the pictures were completed we tacked them on the bulletin boards 
around the room. The children made suggestions about each other's 
work. In talking about the pictures, we summarized the project by say- 
ing that an aerial view is an arrangement of abstract blocks of color 
broken by textural effects. Everyone agreed that drawing “aerial views” 
was fun. 
For all ages this subject offers an appealing challenge to create composi- 
tions using new color combinations and new forms. Older children may 
see the problem as one of color and spatial organization. Younger chil- 
dren will probably approach it in a simpler, more direct manner. Any 
medium can be used successfully. ¢ 
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Bridge and stream were painted as they might appear to pilot of low-flying plane. 
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World appears much like this from 12,000 feet. Tiny trees and fences make patterns in this drawing. 
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One child fancied world reduced to geometric patterns when viewed from above. 
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1) Sharon, Cynthia and David complete their 
design with crayons — fingers work to get 
the crayon on solid; (2) Dale and David put 
on black poster paint. Dale said “O-0-0-0 
the paint slides!” (3) Cynthia and Dale en- 
joy the smell and sticky composition of the 
shellac. (4) Jimmy, Dale, Michael and Cynthia 
try out arrangements of the plates. 


PROBLEM IN DESIGN: 


DECORATING 
PAPER PLATES 


By ESTHER W. CLARK 


Art and Social Studies Teacher 
Park Hill Elementary School, Denver, Colo. 





“Smells like art class,” said Robert as he came through 
the door of the studio. Shellac, wood alcohol and 
paint are fragrant odors to art-interested children. 
Robert and his third grade classmates were involved 
in a creative activity using a combination of media. 

Since school began in September, the children had 
crayoned many pictures of their summer experiences 
and familiar objects of their everyday living. Flowers, 
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birds, airplanes, elephants, donkeys, fish, ducks, toys 
— the art classes progressed on through the endless 
list of ideas. 

“Look at my design, the ducks are going around in a 
circle,’ Susan said. 

The circle idea intrigued the class. And soon most 
of the children were arranging their pictures within 
a circular space. This was new to many of them and 
they learned to plan and to arrange a picture in a 
round space. 

They decided to design and color paper plates with 
a covering of black poster paint. Now they needed 
to plan what space to leave witnout crayon — this 
would form the black part of the design. [hey also 
discovered that it was important to apply the crayon 
with a heavy, solid technique. 
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Learning to apply the black poster paint was a real 
problem. Careful brushing once over the crayoned 
part so that only particles of black would cling to 
the surface, and then real solid black paint on the 
plain surfaces of the plate worked best. 

Clear shellac, slightly thinned with wood alcohol was 
the final covering. They learned that shellac was 
brushed across the surface once then the next brush 
was made at the edge of the first. The gloss: of the 
shellac intensified the crayon design. 


“Look how they shine. They look like my mother’s 
plates,” the children commented. This creative 
achievement gave them a good feeling of accomplish- 
ment and they will profit by this experience when 
they design ceramic plates and bowls in the next 
grades. @ 
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Get Your Copy BIG NEW CATALOG F 4 Fe 









simple way to make 
all kinds Leathergoods 


. . » Tandy's new 64-page Instruc- 
tion Book and Leathercraft Cate- 
log. How to make 50 items, 
inthe lacing braiding, pleiting 
and beading. 20,000 items com- 
pletely ilustrated, jam-packed 


with BARGAINS! 
FREE WRITE TODAY 
{| u WE SELL FOR LESS — SINCE 1919 


LEATHER CO. P.0. BOX 791- DD, 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 



































Copper Tooling \\\I! AND MANY OTHER CRAFTS 
* Easy to de ant ZZ Profitable too 
‘i 
Complete ~ Yor — © Everything 
—_- i, we ~ 7 





Supplies SS you need 
KIT KRAFT 17373 Melrose, Dept. Z9, Hollywood 46, Calif 


















CERAMIC HEADQUARTERS 
FOR ALL YOUR SCHOOL NEEDS 
KILNS » GLAZES + CLAYS 


ILLIN] CERAMIC SERVICE, INC. 


163-169 W. Illinois St., Chicago 10, Ill. 








Make Your Own 
Shell Jewelry and Novelties 
FOR THE BEST IN SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 
THE NAUTILUS 


P. O. Box 1270 
SARASOTA, FLA. 


Dept. A 
PREE CATALOG 








America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 
Everything from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 





Write foday 
forFREE Our established policy is to ship or- 


CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 








820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2302, Chicago 24, Ill. 





For You 


H 





hbasketry, reed, pottery. 


and bookbinding 
books, and 


supplies for school, 


shop crafts, 


Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 
Name 


My School is 


40 


MMETT's 
mew CATALOG | 


Catalog lists all items needed 
for working in leather, wood, 
Also 
weaving, printing, metal craft, 
Looms, 
instruction aids 
are listed. Complete tools and 
home, 
and art courses. 


j. L. HAMMETT CO., 266 Main St., Cambridge, Mass 





Boomtown 
(Continued from page 34) 


The project was an extremely sat- 
isfying experience not only because 
they could now show and explain 
their findings, but because they 
had so much fun building the hills, 
working with their hands, pooling 
their ideas and trying them out, ex- 
perimenting with mixing paints, 
etc. 

Others in the class built Drake’s 
first derrick out of wood to be put 
outside our door. Still others made 
dioramas, miners’ caps, dolls dres- 
sed as miners and two large murals 
under the guidance of our art help- 
ing teacher, Miss Jane Pitkin. For 
several weeks we had a sign “Boom- 
town” on our door and attracted 
many visitors. 

We preserved as much of our 
work as possible in a class book 
which contained a copy of all the 
letters we wrote for the unit. Not 
only did we write to grandparents 
or relatives in other cities describ- 
ing our activities and to companies 
for material, but to a great many 
people thanking them for their as- 
sistance. 


SHARING THE RESEARCH 


Our art supervisor, Miss Ivey, 
found another [fifth grade class that 
had worked on the same problem. 
When we wanted to see their art 
work she made arrangements for 
us to visit them. This was a valu- 
able experience in racial under- 
standing, as it was a school for 
Negro children that we visited. Our 
class book also contained reports 
submitted by each committee. 
The final step was sharing each 
others research. Some committees 
put on plays, others puppet shows, 
radio shows, etc — each writing 
its own vehicle. Our audiences 
were parents, friends, and members 
of other classes. During intermis- 
sions the pupils explained their 
arts and crafts. By an evaluation 
of the entire study, we realized 
that we had unearthed an amazing 
amount of factual information, had 
grown socially and had developed 
the ability to think and reason. 
We had the keen satisfaction of 
seeing work well done. ¢ 











MODERN 


ALL METAL 


ART EASEL 


THE 
FINEST 
THING 
FOR 
ART 
CLASSES 
SINCE 
| THE 
k i : WAX 
1 “CRAYON 





IT’S NEW — MODERN — NEAT 

This Metal Easel, 48’’ high, includes many new 
features desired by art people. It’s metal surfaces will 
not stain and are easily wiped clean. A ‘/2”’ lip on 
lower edge of each panel makes it an excellent dis- 
play board for finished work. 

Height 4 feet, legs are made of %"" steel tubing, 
hinged at top and when open are held in place by a 
locking brace. Legs are fitted with rubber tips. 
Two removable paint trays are adjustable. The all 
metal panels are 20°" x 27"’ and are equipped with 
two metal spring clips to hold pad or paper. Fin- 
ished in beige. 


PRICE — $17.50 EACH 


42” Kindergarten & 72” Senior Sizes 
Available 


CASCADE FINGER PAINT PAPER 
100 Sheets — 16” x 22’ — $3.25 Package 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


CASCADE SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
10 BROWN ST. NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 

















NOW— Complete 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 
By Mail 


SELECT from one of America’s larg- 
est, most complete stocks of handcraft 





supplies . everything you need for 
junior craft work! Materials, tools, 
accessories and instructions for bead 


craft, beginner's leather work, textile and 
china decorating, raffia work, block print- 
ing, scores of other crafts! All items fully 
described in our new 120-page catalog .. . 
write for your free copy now. 


FREE 


120-PAGE 
CATALOG 
— Sent free to craft 
teachers, provided name 
and address of your 
school are given. 


GRIFFIN 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Since 1924 


5626-J Telegraph Avenue 
Oakland 9, California 
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ONE-STOP SHOPPING 


Free and Inexpensive 


I ae 


Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets, catalogs, and samples of- 
fered in the advertising and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain 
free materials, simply fill in the coupons on this page, one coupon for 
each item you desire. Starred (te) offers require a small payment and re- 
quests for these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. Send all 


coupons to: 


READER SERVICE, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 542 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, Itt 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


List. art and craft films. International Film 
vreau, Inc., Dept. A, 6 N. Michigan, Chi- 
igo 2, Ill. Adv. on page 49. No. 223. 

“How Teachers Are Using Handmade Lantern 
Slides”, booklet. Keystone View Co., Dept. 
A, Meadville, Pa. Adv. on page 49. 
No. 203. 

Ceralog of film strips, picture sets, and maps. 
ritish Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
enter, New York 20, N.Y. Adv. on page 
.3. No. 238. 


BRUSHES 


School Brush Circular. M. Grumbacher, Inc., 
84 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Adv. 


ies 





1 page 45. No. 234, 


CERAMICS 


Catalog. Illini Ceramic Service, Inc., 163 W. 
linois St., Chicago 10, Ill. Adv. on Page 
50. No. 226. 


Seramoglaze folder and price list. Favor, 
Ruhl and Co., Dept. JA, 425 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Adv. on page 45. 
No. 227. 


CHENILLE CRAFT 
%Sample Package of Chenille-Kraft. Send 10 


cents to Barry Products, 801 W. Aldine St., 
Chicago 13, Ill. Adv. on page 47. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Catalog. Chicago Craft Service, 509 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago 10, Ill. Adv. on page 49. 
No. 240. 

Catalog. Thayer and Chandler, 910 W. 


Van Buren, Dept. JA 10, Chicago 7, Ill. 
Adv. on page 49. No. 239. 


% Catalog of handicraft kits. Send 10 cents 
to Schoolcraft Co., 265 Gateway Bldg., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. Adv. on page 49. 


Catalog. Kit Kraft, 7373 Melrose, Dept. Z9, 
Hollywood 46, Calif. Adv. on page 40. 
No. 209. 


% Catalog. Send 25 cents to Dearborn Leather 
Co., Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., De- 
troit 6, Mich. Adv. on page 45. 


Lisf ot Supplies. Dearborn Leather Co., Dept. 
A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 
Adv. on page 45. No. 210. 


Catalog. J. L. Hammett Co., 266 Main St., 
Cambridge, Mass. Adv. on page 50. No. 
211. 


Catalog. Griffin Craft Supplies, 5626-J Tele- 
graph Ave.. Onkland 9, Calif. Adv. on 
page 40. No. 212. 
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EDUCATIONAL TOYS 


Catalog. The Judy Co., 310 N. Second St., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. See Shop Talk. No. 
242. 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


Flo-Master Bulletin. Cushman and Denison 
Mfg. Co., Dept. J5, 153 W. 23rd St., New 
York 11, N.Y. Adv. on page 50. No. 229. 


LEATHER 

Catalog. Tandy Leather Co., P.O. Box 
791-DD, Fort Worth, Texas. Adv. on page 
40. No. 236. 


catalog, “Everything for Leathercraft’. Tan- 
art Leathercraft Co., 149 N. 3rd St., Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa. Adv. on page 49. No. 221. 
Supply Folder. Osborn Bros. Supply Co., 


Dept. JA, 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Ill, Adv. on page 50. No. 222. 


%& Catalog. Send 25 cents to Osborn Bros. 
Supply Co., Dept. JA, 223 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Adv. on page 50. 

Catalog. J. C. Larson Co., 820 S. Tripp Ave., 
Dept. 2202, Chicago 24, Ill. Adv. on page 
40. No. 225. 

METALS 


“Enameling on Copper and Other Metals”, 
book. Thomas C. Thompson Co., 1205 J 
Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, Ill. Adv. on 
page 47. No. 213. 


MUSIC 


EMB Guide. Equipment, supplies, and teach- 
ing aids for every phase of music educa- 


tion. Educational Music Bureau, 30 €E. 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Adv. on page 
43. No. 231. 


PAINTS AND CRAYONS 


“How To Use Alphacolor Chalk Pastels and 
Char-Kole” 


manual. Weber-Costello Co., 

Dept. 11, Chicago Heights, Ill. Adv. on, 
page 49. No. 241. 

Crayrite Crayons, 8-color package. Milton 


Bradley Co., Dept. JA-18, Springfield, Mass. 
Adv. on page 50. No. 232. 


SHELLCRAFT 


Catalog of shellcraft supplies. The Nautilus, 
Dept. A, Box 1270, Sarasota, Fla. Adv. on 
page 40. No. 224. 


STAMPED LINENS 


Catalog. Merribee Art Embroidery Co., Dept. 
808, 22 W. 2Ist., New York 10, N.Y. Adv. 
on page 49. No. 237. 
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Workbooks And Art Education, Viktor Lowenfeld, 
editor, Research Bulletin, Eastern 
Arts Association, Kutztown, Pa., Val- 
ume 3, No. I, April, 1952, 50 cents. 
Educators, whether elementary teachers, adminis- 
trators, art specialists or parent-educators, will be 
keenly interested in Workbooks and Art Education. 
It has been recognized for quite some time that 
workbooks had a damaging effect upon the crea- 
tive concepts of children but this is the first articu- 
late statement to appear in some time. It was sore- 
ly needed. 
The contributors who range from administrators, 
classroom teachers to art specialists, performed ex- 
periments and made observations over a period of 
time to study the effect that workbooks would have 
upon the child. ‘The authors suggest some criteria 
be applied in evaluating workbooks in the ele- 
mentary school. Publishers, eager to meet the de- 
mands of the educational market, have produced 
what they believe will sell — not necessarily what is 
good. It is pointed out that a workbook that is 
bad from an art standpoint is usually wrong in 
what it teaches children in reading or number con- 
cepts. 
The contributors have documented their findings 
with tests and pictures created by children before 
and after they have used workbooks. While their 
study could have had even more extensive research, 
the value of Workbooks and Art Education is not 
lessened. The articles by Irene Russel, Blanche 
Waugaman, Richard Wiggin, William Lear and 
Forbes H. Norris (a superintendent, by the way) 
are exceptionally pertinent. 
This is the sort of book that all teacher; should 
study and keep in their professional library. Until 
such time as some educator produces a more com- 
plete study of workbooks and their use in the ele- 
mentary school, Workbooks and Art Education will 
be valuable source material in the field. 


Let’s Work With Self-Hardening Clay, prepared by 
Catharine Crossman, released by Vis- 
ual Education Consultants, Inc., 2066 
Helena Street, Madison, Wisconsin, 
1952, Filmstrip with manual, $1.35. 


Teachers who do not have the advantage of a kiln 
and other ceramic equipment can now obtain self- 
hardening clays that can be made into permanent 
form. The medium is not difficult but it can be 
more easily handled if observed as a process. 

Catharine Crossman of Wisconsin State College, 


IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Whitewater, has prepared a filmstrip which shows 
ways of handling self-hardening clay so that it can 
be understood by students in the upper elementary 
grades or secondary level. The photography is 
clear and the processes simply illustrated. The ex- 
amples of work shown are better than average al- 
though a bit sophisticated. If properly used this 
{ilmstrip is not apt to stereotype creative work. 


How To Make A Puppet, authored by Ruby Nie- 
bauer, released by Visual Education 
Consultants, Inc., 2066 Helena St., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 1952. $6.08. 

Few films or filmstrips of puppets are available in 
Color enables students to identify materials, 
techniques and parts of the puppets more easily. 
Ruby Niebauer, Supervisor of Art, San Diego State 
College, planned the sequences of her filmstrip to 
show the way of developing the puppet from the 
story stage to the final production. She has kept 
in mind the importance of using materials avail- 
able in any community. Classroom teachers will be 
interested to know that puppets and puppet sows 
can be done in an ordinary classroom with little 
equipment. This filmstrip is designed for children 
nine to 14 years of age. 


color. 


Picture Making At The Gang Age, prepared by Dr. 
Charles D. Gaitskell, available 
through International Film Bureau, 
Inc., 52 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIli- 
nois, 1952. Sale $50 — Rental $2. 


Picture Making At The Gang Age is the fourth in 
a series of films produced by the Canadian art 
educator, Dr. Charles D. Gaitskell. Like the others 
in the series (Loom Weaving, Making A Mask and 
Beginning Of Picture Making) they are produced 
with simplicity and with an understanding of the 
creative interests of the elementary school. Actually 
the film should be seen with or following Begin- 
ning Of Picture Making. The two together show 
the development sequences in the paintings and 
drawings of children. The films are very short 
(six minutes) so this does not permit discussion 
in detail of the full characteristics of the paintings 
shown. For those interested in a more complete 
film of this type Robert Iglehardt’s Understanding 
Children’s Drawings (New York University Film 
Library) will be useful. 


Dr. Gaitskell designed this film to help teachers 
understand how this age works creatively. 
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Make music exciting to chil- 
dren with interesting new mate- 
rial, new ideas from E.M.B. 
You get the most material, the 
best material and get it quick- 
est from E.M.B. rhythm, 
pre-band, music stories, folk 
dances, singing games, work 
books, children’s operettas, 


choruses. 


Educational Music Bureau pro- 
vides school music materials 
for all ages, all occasions, all 
needs, all grades of difficulty. 


Write for your copy of the big, new 
1952 E.M.B. GUIDE. It 


complete listing of school music mate- 


is the most 


rials of all publishers available. 
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Fort Worth 


(Continued from page 12) 


an awakening social consciousness. 
Physical education provides the ac- 
tivity. Art records the interest.” 
In the first grade Carolyn painted 





| 
| And 


a picture of a boy and a girl doing 
a folk dance on the playground. 
here is another encaustic 
|painting showing the movement 
|and rhythm of the square dance as 
‘experienced by the sixth graders. 
|Healthy physical experiences and 
vital art experiences help boys and 
girls grow into balanced adults. | 
| 





| 
| 
| 


“However, some children still re- 
main shy and would rather work | 
quietly by themselves. This seems | 
| to be the case in the sensitive cray-| 
on portrait by a sixth grader.” 
| 
The art supervisor made one more | 
point, “You must always remember | 
that encouragement is of vital im-|! 
portance in the art class. There is | 
something most personal about re- | 
cording individual ideas in any| 
medium. Approval by the teacher 
|and the other children in the room | 
builds self-confidence, an important 
factor in continuing performance | 
of the art class. The teacher should 
| work diligently to build up her 
techniques of approval, but with 
subtle stimulation so that the child 
will want to go further with what- 
/ever medium he may be using. 


“One way for teacher and class- 
mates to show approval is to use! 
ithe decoration of the bulletin} 
boards as a group project. Last year | 
one teacher had tired of formal ar- | 
rangements. She put a wide strip 
of plain brown wall paper across 
the bulletin board slightly off cen- 
ter. It wasn’t quite satisfying, so | 
figures were cut out and arranged 
in interesting groups to fill the 
spaces between the drawings. 
These thoughtful young teachers | 
started the year’s work realizing | 
that children’s creative ideas are| 
most valuable and that they devel- | 
op at different rates and in differ- | 
ent degrees. These teachers will | 
not be afraid of experimentation. 
| They will watch the results of art 
| activities to find the development | 
'of healthful social consciousness | 
and will strengthen the abilities of 
their groups by subtle approval. ¢ 












































An outstanding selection ! 
of 35mm film strips, from 
20 to 66 frames. Invalu- I 
able as teaching aids. 
The newest catalogue 
also includes a selection 
of Picture Sets. 





Large 12° x 15° glossy i 
reproductions _ illustrat- 

ing historic and current 
events. Eleven captioned 
panels in each set. 


Ideal for classroom use 
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BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 





SHOP. TALK 


Interesting new products offered: $20 kiln, self-filling airbrush. 


RUBBER MOLDS 


Classroom teachers as well as art teachers are often 
asked to provide large numbers of favors for ban- 
quets or other events. If these are to be in clay, 
your children will enjoy learning how to reproduce 
their work by making rubber molds of their origi- 
nal pieces and turning out as many duplicates as 
desired. 

PARATOL 706-G SUPREME MOLDER is an es- 
pecially tough rubber made for molding purposes. 
Just brush, dip, spray or pour 706-G on the model. 
It spreads evenly and dries smoothly in about 20 
minutes. Make the shell as thick or thin as you 
need. Back it with gauze and plaster and you ar 
ready to make as many reproductions as needed. A 
sample four ounce jar is 50 cents, but it also comes 
in quart and gallon containers. From Testworth 
Products Corporation, Dept. JA, Box 482, Itasca, III. 


AIRBRUSH 


A revolutionary airbrush is making its first appear- 
ance in America. The CRAFTINT-CONOGRAPH 
AIRBRUSH is self-filling like a fountain pen. It 
is non-spilling, non-spitting and can be operated at 
any angle. It is quite versatile in operation, chang- 
ing from a hairline control to a coarse, heavy spray 
with a fast adjustment. It holds a liberal supply 
of ink and is self-cleaning. Clogging is prevented 
by a patented filtering device. It operates on pres- 
sures ranging from 20 to 40 pounds with equally 
fine results. There is a full year’s guarantee against 
mechanical defects. Retail price is $37.50 from the 
Craftint Manufacturing Company, Cleveland 10, O. 


YARN 


If your stock of weaving yarns is low, we suggest 
you write for a sample card of yarns from the Home 
Yarns Corporation, Dept. JA, 42 Lexington Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. They welcome small and large 
orders. 


TABLE LOOM 


Interest in weaving as a school activity is still 
growing. If you are needing some table looms, check 
up on the two harness table model loom with a 16” 
weaving space put out by the Bradshaw Manufac- 
turing Company, Dept. JA, Box 1103, Spartanburg, 
S.C. Sells for only $27.50. They also can provide 
you with the same loom with 20” and 24” weaving 
space. Prices furnished on request. 


SCIENCE KIT 


You will be glad to know that JUDY materials are 
back on the market again. They had a bad fire 
last October and were out of business for several 
months but are again turning out MEK-N-ET TES, 
the mechanical science kit for applied science and 
mathematics, JUDY counting meters and clocks 
and the ever popular hollow blocks fer very young 
children. So if you need science materials for any 
of your classes, write to the Judy Company, Dept. 
JA, 310 North Second Street, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 


NEW KILN 


Have you seen the new electric kiln for enameling 
metal recently produced and sold by Thomas C. 
Thompson Company, the makers of fine enamels? 


The kiln is 5Y” in diameter and 54” high with- 
out stand and weighs about five pounds. Pieces up 
to 444” in diameter and 114” high may be fired in 
the kiln. The body of the kiln is constructed of 
durable refractory materials. It can be plugged 
into a 115-120 V.A.C. power supply. The price — 
$20 plus tax. The speed with which the kiln reach- 
es enameling temperatures and the low cost of 
operation make it a unit particularly suitable for 
the school room. Order from Thomas C. Thomp- 
son Company, Dept. JA, Box 656, Highland Park, 
Il. 
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Trick or Treat 
(Continued from page 19) 


pressed a dot at the eye point and 
at the center of his nose and mouth. 
The cloth was removed and folded 
double again. The eyes and mouth 
were cut the shape the child de- 
sired. We opened the folded cloth 
iain. Then one member of the 
‘eam was directed to stand behind 
the seated model and to stretch and 
hold the cloth firmly against the 
hild’s temples. The model’s hands 
lrew the cloth mask firmly under 
his chin. 

The teacher placed a nine inch 
strip of masking tape under the 
hin running it up to each ear and 
pulling the cloth into shape under 
the chin. (A paper strip and paste 
would also do.) Two pupils dip- 
ped the three inch strips of paper 
into the paste, ran the strips be- 
tween their fingers, removing the 
excess paste and handed the strips 
to the teacher. Strips were first 
placed on both sides of the nose to 
resemble an inverted V. Then two 
pieces about one and a half inches 
long were pasted around the eye 
holes and mouth. Then the teach- 
er began at the forehead and com- 
pletely covered the face and chin 
with the strips. When one layer 
was on, a second layer was pasted. 
Ihe teacher then carefully remov- 
ed the mask and holding it in the 
curved position, thumbtacked it to 
a cork strip above the blackboard 
rhe little model was glad to “get 
out from under” but he and the 
class were delighted with the mask. 
There was no lack of volunteers to 
be the next model! But the time 
element had to be considered. The 
demonstration had consumed 20 
minutes. The group figured that 
if they used only their unit activity 
period it would take over a week 
to do what had been done in the 
demonstration for 40 masks. 

So we discussed how we could get a 
mask made for everyone in a short- 
er time. Many of the children need- 
ed to spend much time on arithme- 
tic, spelling and reading. Others 
had research to do on our unit 
“Communication.” We decided to 
have arithmetic, spelling, and read- 
ing questions placed on the board 
so that all could keep busy while 
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groups made masks throughout the | 
day. | 
The teams worked quietly and no 
visiting was allowed. The children 
eliminated pupils from their group | 
who were wasting time. The first 
night found 15 ghostly white faces | 
grinning down from the cork mold- | 
ing around the room. Happy co- 
workers went home. 


In the morning the masks were dry. 
The previous day’s work was eval- 
uated and sound advice given to 
the next groups. The teacher show- 
ed them how to trim the cloth 
hanging from the mask. 


Some of the children were disap- 
pointed that noses turned out flat. | 
Paper mache was the solution but 
most of them didn’t know what it} 
was. When this was explained some 
children wanted to try it while 
others were satisfied just to trim 
and paint their masks. So again 
activities had to be organized. 
While painting started with one 
group, the teacher started to make 
paper mache. Newspaper was torn 
into tiny pieces Ya” x 2” and drop- 
ped into a dish pan. Hot water was 
poured over the scraps. Two chil- 
dren worked the wet scraps into a 
mush. Then two others squeezed 
out the water and mixed in paste 
until we had a soft, firm clay-like 
substance which could be molded 
into any shape. Inimitable child- 
hood humor took over. No longer 
did the youngsters care to use the 
designs they had previously made. 
With clever fingers they made gro- 
tesque noses — hooked, pointed, all 
shapes. Huge ears grew, long beards 
and heavy eyebrows. During this 
time the rest of the class were paint- 
ing and modeling or doing drill 
and research work. 
At the end of the weck we not only 
had 40 masks but many completed 
assignments in skill subjects and 
much accomplished in communica- 
tion research and library reading. 
After the masks dried, nostril | 
breathing spaces were hammered in 
with a large nail. Holes for rubber | 
cord or string to hold them on were | 
punched. The masks were thumb- 
tacked to the bulletin board and 
admired by the entire school -_ 
brothers and sisters in other rooms 
just had to see the masks. | 
(Continued on page 48) | 


Complete 


HANDICRAFT 


for the classroom 


S{JPPLIES 





LEATHERCRASY 
METALCRAFT 
We carry a complete line of 
supplies for 21 different crafts. WoopsuRNinG 
Materials, tools, patterns and CORKcRarr 


instructions for all crafts avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 


RUBBER moLDs 
We offer you high quality 


merchandise at reasonable pric- SHELLCRAFT 
es and prompt, efficient serv- 8 
ice, RAIDING 


: Gta 
Give us a try and we will do SS ETCHING 


the best to place you on our FELTCRaFY 
list of satisfied customers. 

SEADCRAsFr 
Send for free listing or AMBEROLCRAFT 





25c for complete catalog BLOCK PRINTING 








DEARBO 


Dept. A-12. 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Michigan 


ATHER CO. 











It bakes in an ordinary oven. The ease in 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
types of modeling. The endorsement of 
use given it by art teachers, special craft 
classes and studios is proof of its practical 
value. Would you like a folder telling of 
the Enamels and 
Seramoglaze,and 
listing prices? 





FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 
425 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


GRUMBACHER 


"4017" 
PURE CAMEL HAIR 


WATER COLOR 
BRUSHES 




















@ schools 
@ ceramics 
@ hobby craft 


FULL SIZES 

















WRITE TO YOUR SUPPLY DEALER FOR 
GRUMBACHER SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 


INSIST ON THE NAME 


_M. GRUMBACHER 


484 WEST 34th STREET 





NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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HOW TO MAKE 


INK-TEMPERA BATIKS 


Looking for something different for your older 


students? Try this satisfying and easy medium. 


By DAISY MOORE 


Teacher, Lowell School 
Mound City, III 


Ink-Tempera Batik is a satisfying medium for older 
students — even high school students and adults enjoy 
it. Night and winter scenes are particularly well suit- 
ed to the medium. 

The design or picture is sketched lightly with pencil. 
A good grade white drawing paper or charcoal paper 
is best — manila paper is too thin and soft and will 
not stand the necessary washing. Paint the picture 
with thick, heavy tempera using lighter, bright colors. 
(It may be necessary to allow paint to settle, pour off 
the water and use it in its heaviest form.) 


Do not cover the picture entirely with paint. Remem- 
ber that any unpainted parts of the picture will be 
black when finished. It is not advisable to paint one 
color over another, as only the color next to the paper 
will show in the completed picture. Allow to dry. 
It’s best to finish the picture to this point in one class 
period, allowing it to dry completely for the next step. 
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India ink, water and tem- 
pera paint were used to 
get this “batik” effect. 


With an inexpensive brush (India ink is harmful to 
bristles), cover the picture entirely with a coating of 
India ink. Again allow it to dry well. The next step 
requires special care. If a sink is available (otherwise 
a flat pan will serve), lay the paper flat and cover with 
water. With a piece of absorbent cotton, lightly wash 
the picture. Change the water frequently. Much of 
the ink and part of the paint will wash away, leaving 
a picture reminiscent of an old print or tapestry. Care- 
fully remove the picture from the water, being care- 
ful not to tear the wet paper. Let it dry flat on news- 
papers. Should too much paint wash away on a neces- 
sary line or small part of the picture, it may be re- 
touched slightly with tempera 


Ink-Tempera Batiks, made on 18x24-inch drawing 
paper, matted and framed in narrow molding or passe- 
partout binding are most attractive for hanging in the 
home or as a holiday gift. ¢ 
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Pupil painted clown and balloons bright yellow and orange 
so that figure stands out sharply against the background. 
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FREE To Teachers 


‘Enameling on 
Copper and 
Other Metals’ 


by Thomas E. 
Thompson 


This illustrated 
40-page book 
answers your 
questions about 
fascinating metal 
enameling . .. 
techniques, tools 
and equipment, 
types of enamel- 
ing, firing, fin- 
ishing, etc. 


NOW AVAILABLE 
COMPLETE RANGE OF ENAMEL COLORS 
SMALL COPPER TRAYS 


Many articles — enameled pins, belt buckles, but- 
tons, ash trays, small bowls — can be made by 
children at all grade levels. Teachers find enam- 
eling a medium of expression with functional as 
well as creative qualities. 


NEW, INEXPENSIVE 
KILN 


Ideal for School Use 


Designed for firing 
enamels that have been 
applied to one side of a 
metal piece. Pieces up to 
4-3/8” in diameter and 
1-1/2” high may be fired 
in this kiln. 
@ Reaches enameling 
temperatures quickly 
@ Sturdy and simple 
construction 
@ Low cost, trouble free 
operation 


WRITE TO 


THOMAS ©. THOMPSON CO. 


15393 Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, Ill. 











HANDICRAFTS 
FOR EVERY AGE GROUP 
Leather @ Leather Kits ® Tools @ Reed 
Clay @ Looper Looms @ Felt Craft 
Linoleum @ Woodcraft ® Shell Craft 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


CHICAGO CRAFT SERVICE 
509 N. La Salle St. Chicago 10, Ml. 





Pre-Marketing Offer To Teachers 


NEW CHENILLE - KRAFT 


PACKAGE FOR ONLY 10¢ 


Now, discover for yourself the many pos- 
sibilities of this exciting craft material. 
The new package contains ten 12’ solid 
color stems of fuzzy, pliable, workable 
chenille covered wire. 

Children make them into animals, houses, 
men, flowers—anything that creative young 
minds dream up. And these stems are 
reusable over and over again! 

Here’s the ideal, inexpensive material for 
classroom projects in elementary sculpture, 
puppetry, design. 

Soon available from your hobby, school 
supply, or handicraft dealer in the follow- 
ing colors: white, red, green, blue, yellow, 
orchid, orange, pink, and speckled. 


SEND FOR YOUR SAMPLE 











ames PACKAGE NOW! . wje=a== 
‘ BARRY PRODUCTS 

8801 West Aldine Street 

g Chicago 13, Illinois 

§ Please send your new CHENILLE-KRAFT 
gsample package. | enclose 10c. 
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£ Name ree selina erase 
§ Street ems ‘ ‘ _— 
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(Continued from page 45) 

What were the outcomes of such an 
activity? Will it carry over into the 
home? This one surely did. Several 
children made masks for members 
of their families. Parents came to 
the room to see the masks. There 
they became aware of the self-im- 
pelled study which was going on in 
other fields. This we counted as 
good public relations. Children in 


other rooms became interested and 
five of our best workers helped 
them make masks. 

Did we use our masks? Some of the 
girls who were to march in the 
Halloween parade as fairies, 
queens, people of other countries 
did not wear theirs. But the boys 
who were pirates, clowns or tramps 
found them just what they needed 
to complete their costumes. Many 


TRICKS THAT TEACH 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting, useful 


There's a scientific explanation for almost 
every trick. So, fun adds to knowledge when young- 
sters not only can do a trick but learn the “why” of 
it. Thus, you may welcome knowing about the tricks 
collected by Columbia University’s Prof. Lynde— 
each with full directions and easy-to-understand 
scientific explanation. Below are four of these tricks. 





1. How to see a big, white ghost. 
Gaze steadily for one full minute at the 
white mouth of this black ghost. Then 
look steadily at one spot on white 
wall or ceiling. A white ghost appears, 


AS fades and appears. GHOST 7s 
Y 


caused by retinal fatigue—the 
\ interestingly explains. 








“why” of which Prof. Lynde 


2. You can't do this trick. Stand 

with your heels and shoulders against 

the wall. Drop a handkerchief on 

floor about a foot from your toes. 

Try to pick it up without moving 

your feet or bending your knees. 

IT’S BALANCE vs, your 

Lip See center of gravity as 
Prof. Lynde shows. 


3. Try to lift an ice cube out of a glass of 

water with a loop of string. It can’t be done. 

Now, lay the wet loop on the ice cube and 

sprinkle it with salt. After 2 or 3 minutes, 
lift string and lift 
the ice cube, too. 
THIS IS FASCINATING 
PROBLEM in chang- 
ing temperatures, 
which Prof. Lynde 
makes clear. 


















































4. Bird enters cage. Place an envelope up- 
right on line. Place your nose and midfore- 
head against upper edge of envelope. Look 
at bird with one eye and at cage with other. 
Bird appears to enter cage. YOUR BRAIN 
fuses the two images. Prof. Lynde’s simple 
explanation tells how this is done. 


If further interested— Prof. Lynde’s tricks, 
with scientific explanations and descriptive 
sketches, are published in three volumes, 
SCIENCE EXPERIENCES with Home Equip- 
ment, SCIENCE EXPERIENCES with Inexpen- 
sive Equipment and sCIENCE EXPERIENCES 
with Ten-Cent Store Equipment. $2.00 each. 
If not in your library or bookstore, write to 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO., Scranton 
9, Pennsylvania. 


Tricks 1 and 4 are found in volume three; 
trick 2 in volume two; trick 3 in volume one. 


A treat that really satisfies is wholesome 
and delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. It always 
tastes so good, lasts so long and costs so little. Try it. 


wore their masks to go “trick or 
treat.” Each child, whether he used 
his or not, enjoyed his creative ac- 
complishment and could hardly 
wait to take his mask home. 
Finally the children summarized 
their learning by writing a compo- 
sition — “What I Have Learned 
from Making Masks.” In every com- 
position something was said about 
teamwork, spelling, reading, etc. 
For the teacher there was the thrill 
of seeing the children have a mean- 
ingful art experience and the grati- 
fication of seeing them grow in 
abilities to work together and use 
social control. She had watched 
them improve in following direc- 
tions, assuming leadership, in abil- 
ity to listen and evaluate their 
learnings. They had had a vital ex- 
perience. @ 





Newsprint Stencil 


(Continued from page 32) 


the cloth side is down over the sten- 
cil, and then rubbing it with a wet 
cloth. No special adhering liquid 
is needed. Small pieces such as the 
inside parts of letters may be put in 
place after wetting the stencil. 

e A squeegee may be made of card- 
board or wood and used to scrape 
the paint across the screen and 
force it through the cut-out areas of 
the stencil. The squeegee is more 
functional when it is large enough 
to scrape the paint across the screen 
with one movement, thus printing 
the cut-out areas of the stencil with 
one sweep. 

e The screen need not be washed 
when changing colors if you use Nu 
Media. Just scrape off one color 
and add another. Care should be 
taken in removing the first two or 
three prints from the screen in 
order not to move small parts on 
the screen. Peel the print from the 
stenciled screen. 

At the end of three days the stu- 
dents had printed the 90 program 
covers needed for Business-Educa- 
tion Day. The good condition of 
our newsprint stencils after each 
color printing would have enabled 
us to print more than the required 
number. 

The children agreed that Nu Med- 
ia was an easy and effective med- 
ium to use whenever they needed to 
reproduce a design in large quan- 
tities. @ 
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Beggar's Night 


(Continued from page 22) 


Rope, sponges, corks, and other in- 
teresting items from the scrap box 
can be attached to masks empha- 
sizing features or as decoration. 
Next we painted. One coat of 
tempera paint was applied to 
the entire mask. Selection of col- 
ors was as exciting as applying the 
strips of wet newspaper. 

Che paint brush can do many 
‘hings and children like to experi- 
ment with its many possibilities. 
Solid colors, polka dots, fine lines, 
ieavy lines, wavy lines and dry 
rush can all be used effectively 
n the painting of masks. 


Chere is further opportunity for 
ising different materials such as 
narbles for eyes, rope and string 
‘or mustaches and beards, cloth for 
.ollars, ties, and kerchiefs, tooth- 
rushes for fangs, and many others. 
Slack construction paper cut into 
strips was used as hair for the com- 
»leted mask. Holes were cut at the 
sides of the mask so that strings 
could be tied to secure the mask to 
the child’s head. If the eyes of the 
mask do not correspond to the nor- 
mal position of the child’s eyes, 
small holes can be cut to allow 
lear vision. 

hen we are ready for tricks or 
treats and “Beggar’s Night!” e 





Take a Walk 


(Continued from page 31) 


was the time for learning about 
color. Color is indeed “how you 
light it.” A large quantity of a hue 
looks different from a small quan- 
tity of the same hue. Here the 
children were having first hand 
experience with light and color. 

What else did they discover and 
discuss? The shapes of sassafras 
leaves and how they differed in 
form and texture from holly leaves. 
We found mosses and plants, pods 
and berries. We noted the varia- 
tions in color and texture of tree 
trunks. We looked to see how 
branches formed and talked about 
their structure. We noticed how 
many fallen trees there were. We 
counted those that leaned diagonal- 
ly against neighbors and might 
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FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need to 
supplement and vitalize textbook teaching 
are listed, classified, and indexed in the 
New 1952 El tary Teachers Guide To 
Free Curriculum Materials 
Authoritative, comprehensive and easy-to-use. 
Available for $4.50 on 30 day approval. 


Educators Progress Service, Dept. JAA, Randolph, Wis. 


Embroider STAMPED LINENS 
* @ Buy Direct from Manufacturer and Save 
g 
Hundreds of designs for cutwork, applique, 
Ags} 


cross-stitch, crochet, etc. — stamped on 
Seamless Tubing Pillow Cases, Show 















28-Page Sheets, Scarfs, Lancheon Sets, Banquet 
Cloths, Show Towels, Fancy Aprons, Baby 
CATALOG Articles, ete. Also sets for Textile Paint- 


ing. Write today for free catalog. 


22 West 2ist St., New York 10, N. Y. 


IDEAS FOR CLASSWORK 


How to decorate brass, 
copper craft, burnt 





wood, glorified glass, 
pre-sketched paintings, 
glass etchings, etc. 





Write Dept. JA 10 
Thayer & Chand & Chandler, 910 Van Buren, Chicago 7 


HANDICRAFT KITS 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 
Designed especially for use in schools. Kits as 
low as 20c. CORK, FELT, METALS, SEA SHELLS, 
PLASTICS, WHITTLING, PAINTS, PUPPETS, ETC. 
CATALOG 10c 
SCHOOLCRAFT COMPANY 
265 Geteway Bldg. Minneapolis 1, Mina. 


“Soenyning for Leathercraft”’ 


16 pages packed with pic- 
tures and listings of Cut- 
Out Projects, Pre-Punched 
Projects, Tools, Accessories, 
Fine Leathers of All Kinds 
- - Hundreds of Items for 
Leathererafters and Leather 
craft Instructors. 


Write today for 
your FREE Copy 


TANART 


LEATHERCRAFT CO. 
Raymond Toebe 
149 N. 3rd St. Phila. 6 








40 years of Service 


Formerly 
to Leathercrafters TOEBE Leathercraft Co. 





Children love to make pictures 
of the subject matter they are 
studying. 


The class members are always 


highly interested in their own 
productions. 

All of the children can partici- 
pate. 


Teachers can make slides that fit 











TO OBTAIN ART FILMS 


in the 


CREATIVE HANDS SERIES 


at the lowest rentals book from 
your nearest Educational or 
Public Library. For new art list 
just published write Dept. A: 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU, INC. 
57 E. Jacksen B'vd Chicago 4. II. 











ART EMBROIDERY CO. 





HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDE activities 


are Important in the MODERN TEACHER'S program 


in definitely with the problem of 


HOW T0 USE 
ALPHACOLOR CHALK PASTELS & CHAR-KOLE 





This colorful and fully illustrated 


manual brings you suggestions 
and new ideas for the use of 
chalk pastels and charkole_ in 
your daily teaching. 

V POSTERS VV LANDSCAPES 
VV FREE EXPRESSION / PORTRAITS 

V/V SKETCHES V STILL LIFE 

\/V MURALS V CHALK TALKS 


Sent Free To Teachers (all others 
25c). Write for your copy today 
stating name of your school and 
your teaching position. Address 
Dept. 11. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 








the moment. Many of the illustra- 
tions in Junior Arts and Activities 
may be reproduced on Keystone 
handmade lantern slides. 
Write for details of 
TEACHERS ARE USING 
MADE LANTERN SLIDES. 


HOW 
HAND- 





Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
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“DNLY SCHEDULE © 
Arithmetic: 


“the greatest aid to 
better teaching that 
| have ever used” 


— a typical comment from a teacher 


If you want to produce more and better visual 
aids in one-half the time, get acquainted with 
a Flo-master and its magic FELT Tip. It writes 
on any surface—blackboard, wood, leather, 
cloth, paper. Broad lines or thin lines (with 4 
sizes of interchangeable felt tips)—heavy or 
light—the flow of ink valve-controlled with the 
pressure of your finger. Flo-master inks — 
in eight colors — are instant-drying, water- 
proof, smudge-proof. You'll find the Flo- 
master a welcome relief from the drudgery 
and mess of working with brushes and paints 
—mixing, spilling, smearing, cleaning up and 
storing. Available at stationers or school sup- 
ply houses. 


A FEW OF THE 100 USES 
OF THE FLO-MASTER 
IN SCHOOLS 


Flash cards, posters, charts 


Maps, games, decorations 


Marking athletic equipment—overshoes, 
coat hooks, etc. 


Lining blackboards 


Making calendars, clocks 


Fio-master School 

Bulletin illustrates 

scores of ways 
= 


teachers are using 
the Flo-master in 
schoolroom 
instruction and 
activities. Write 
for your copy to 
Cushman & 
Denison Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 5-5 

153 West 23rd St., 
New York 11, N.Y. 


Flo-master 


The “Miracle” Pen _ 
with the FeLT TIP+ —¥- 




















soon fall to the ground. We turn- 
ed up logs. Children on the fringe 
of the group made little discover- 
ies of their own, scrutinizing small 
finds, slipping them into pockets. 
Some things were shared then and 
others when the group went back 
to school. 


What happened later? Several chil- 
dren planted mosses at the foot of 
the pole supporting the bird house 
and sheltered their plantings with 
bark. Others planted small ferns 
by the school steps. Some of the 
boys took pail and shovel and went 
for clay. The girls arranged a bou- 
quet of autumn leaves and pods. 
Several made miniature gardens on 
china plates. A shelf was cleared 
to hold specimens gathered on the 
walk. 


Through it all we talked, asking 
questions of each other, looking 
for answers. 


“Will the ferns wilt?” 

“Don’t they look pretty?” 
“Why did we spot a yellow 
warbler so easily and not see 
that brown thrush till it flew 
away?” 


We need to talk about art matters; 
we need to lead chilaresi to think 
and make judgments. It doesn’t 
have to be a walk in the woods — 
the meadow, the city street, the 
market place — all provide similar 
opportunities for learning. 

The shared group experience need 
not be outside the school walls but 
working with materials is not the 
only art experience to recognize. 
An excursion can point up many 
new matters simultaneously. It 
can introduce new words, new 
meanings, new attitudes in a varie- 
ty of subjects. However, values will 
be slight if such an experience 
stands alone. 


This we know: the art experience 
must be rescued from the old-time 
lesson that pigeon-holed it into a 
certain hour of a certain day. And 
the responsibility for its rescue lies 
with the classroom teacher. 


Whether it be a study of history 
that relies heavily on the arts of 
man in past and present, or merely 
a walk in the woods, the possibili- 
ties for art learning are countless. 
Art will have a deeper and more 
lasting value. 





GET THIS BOOK 
FOR 


LEATHER 
EASY-TO-MAKE 





Big 68-page Osborn Catalog No. 19 lists 
hundreds of leathercraft items your stu- 
dents can easily make. Here are just a 
few of the many practical and inex- 
pensive items on which they'll enjoy 
working: 








ROCKWELL LINK BELT, suitable for everyone. 
Black, brown, tan. russet.. 1" wide with enough 
links for all sizes. 


a” x 3%". 
$1.15 Ea. $12.65 Doz. 





| ZIPPER COIN 
| PURSE —with key hold- 

| er (442" by 3’’). Colors. 60¢ Ea. $6.60 Doz. 
| 


Send for free 8 page Supply Folder or 25c 
for No. 19, 68-pg. idea-packed giant profit 
tal 








Catalog 
| Osborn Bros. Supply Co. + 
| 223 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 








| PROVE FOR 
- YOURSELF THE | 
PROFESSIONAL 
QUALITY OF 


CRAYRITE |} 
CRAYONS 


we 








FREE Regular 8-Color Package 
of CRAYRITE Crayons 


Yes, we want you to prove for yourself the 


all-round superiority of CRAYRITE 
Crayons. Write today on your school letter- 


near SNA) 








head, and a regular size 8-color package of i 
CRAYRITE Crayons will be sent to you Fh 
promptly at no cost or obligation. f 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY ¥ 


| Dept. CS Springfield 2, Mass. 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 





STOP 








| AND ets SEN 





mann 19ND 


a Take advantage of our special service plan. 

i and Activities 

ke Order all your subscriptions 

ey NOW at ONE TIME —at the combination and 
a club rates for JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
one. and your other favorite magazines! 

2B You'll enjoy both the saving and the convenience. 
able 

cts Use the club rates when ordering more than 

“a one magazine from the list. 























Price with 
> Price Alone Club Rate JUNIOR ARTS 
“AMERICAN CHILDHOOD -_ $4.00 $4.00 $7.00 
AMERICAN GIRL 2.50 2.50 6.00 
ao AMERICAN HOME Ree Senn en ae 2.50 2.50 6.00 
350 AMERICAN MAGAZINE 3.00 3.00 6.50 
CHILD LIFE (Teachers*) 3.00 3.00 6.50 
se CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES 4.00 4.00 7.50 
L. ; CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE 2.00 1.75 5.50 
— COLLIER’S MAGAZINE 5.00 5.00 8.50 
ial CORONET 3.00 3.00 6.50 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE (Quarterly) 1.50 1.50 5.00 
E 7 ETUDE . 3.50 3.50 7.00 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING , 3.50 3.50 7.00 
L GRADE TEACHER, THE = 4.00 4.00 7.00 
INSTRUCTOR, THE : 4.00 4.00 7.00 
JACK & JILL : Paee Cor EE eT 2.50 2.50 6.00 
: MODERN INSTRUCTOR, ‘THE (Can. ) 3.00 3.00 6.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE 4.00 4.00 7.00 
a NEWSWEEK (Teachers only*) ccictnc. ‘me 4.50 8.00 
OPEN ROAD (12 Iss.) : _.. 2.00 2.00 5.50 
“ PARENTS’ MAGAZINE : 3.00 2.15 6.25 
PATHFINDER : 2.00 2.00 5.50 
POPULAR MECHANICS : 3.50 3.50 7.00 
READER’S DIGEST : 3.00 3.00 6.50 
SCHOOL ARTS : Serene 5.00 4.75 8.00 
SCIENCE DIGEST : : 3.00 3.00 6.50 
STORY PARADE : 3.00 3.00 6.50 
TODAY’S HEALTH (Hygeia) 7 3.00 3.00 6.50 
WEE WISDOM ate _ 2.00 2.00 5.50 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 3.00 3.00 6.50 
"Show name of school and grade taught. 
eee eeseeese Fill out this coupon now, while you're thinking about itl (ses eeeese eee, 
: JONES PUBLISHING CO. : 
; 542 North Dearborn Parkway, Dept. NPD ; 
ge i) Chicago 10, Illinois ' 
; Cc] Please send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for: . 
the : : 1 One years at $4.00 (0 Two years at $7.00 (0 Three years at $10.00 : 
TE : [1 Please send the following magazine combinations or other magazines. : 
ter- a a a Sek sac ark eck al cl PR TTR FSS Ca Tage CRE Wel TR AO CAA TE at ROB 
sail : : «Pee aad hle ke Ob ala a Rh ata aw eee a ee Raa eae een : 
- | es merseemenenacnnnrnmmrn ts 6°88 8S: 3 
8 > Sere er 5 
NY ¥ i RMT 3 Fo Gs a uiichacn winiae oie ore ae merece ae INES 255.5 cuss siete bo tee eo 
ass. 4 Cie SE ORE assiivicceiencneeneersamen Re rer rea SAI e Ne ate ee t 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


For every need ... for every budget 
... for most every type of art and 
hand craft activity—there's a Prang- 
Old Faithful creative product ready 
to serve you. 


Into every Prang Package goes years 
of experience, skilled craftsmanship 
and rigid control that assures you 
superior results. 


Your favorite school distributor carries 
these essential items that should be on 
your current or future requirement list: 


PRANG CRAYONEX CRAYONS 
PR ANG WATER COLORS 
PRANG TEMPERA COLORS 
PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 
PRANG DEK-ALL COLORS 
PRANG STIXIT PASTE 
PAYONS-PAINTING CRAYONS 
SKETCHO OIL CRAYONS 
HYGIEIA AND DOVERCLIFF CHALK 
AMBRITE AND POSTER PASTELLO 


It's not the SAME unless 
you mention the NAME! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY FE 
SANDUSKY. OHIO NEW YORK “s 


Complete catalog gladly sent. Dept. JA-26 


| 





